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Revolution began to look upon the water supply as a public service. The first 
system conducted water from a fresh-water pond to a reservoir at Broadway 
and White Street. Again in 1800 (population about 60,000), a contaminated 
water supply, due to over-crowding, led to the construction of a new system by 
a private concern which conducted water through hollow logs and supplied 
1,400 houses. In 1833, the first public water works used as the source of sup- 
ply a well at Thirteenth Street and Broadway, but the water deteriorated 
quickly. Coincident with this the Croton project was being advocated. The 
incentive came largely from the success of Philadelphia in securing an ample 
supply of water and thereby stamping out the yellow-fever scourge trom which 
cities were suffering. Finally, after much opposition, the first Croton Dam 
was constructed about 1840 and was in service fifty years. 

The city, however, demanded auxiliary reservoirs during these years, and a 
number were added, as the Central Park Eeservoir, 1857-1862, and the High 
Bridge Eeservoir in 1869. At intervals, the city suffered from shortage of 
water, and the new Croton aqueduct was constructed and ready for use in 
1890. But within nine years the city was again facing the approach of a short 
water-supply. The Catskill water-supply system was probably hastened by the 
organization of the Bamapo Water Company, which attempted, at an enormous 
cost, to contract with the City of New York to supplement by a private system 
the Croton supply. Certain city officials and associations, however, were able 
to show the folly of such a contract. A commission on additional water supply 
was finally appointed in 1903 and in 1905 the project was assured. In this 
project a yield of 660,000,000 gallons of water daily is estimated, drawing 
water from numerous watersheds, chiefly the Esopus, Bondout, Schoharie and 
Catskill. 

Although the descriptions are largely technical, a lay reader will find many 
items of interest in the pages devoted to construction; and as photographs, 
maps and drawings in profusion illustrate the text, they will aid the reader in 
understanding the main points of the problem. Among these it is likely that 
the Hudson siphon will find first place. This problem offered four plausible 
methods: a bridge carrying steel pipes, pipes laid in trenches in the river, 
shield tunnels below the river bed, or a tunnel deep in solid rock. The tunnel 
was found decidedly the cheapest and was of course more durable; and the 
site for this was located near Storm King. The difficulties and interesting 
features of such a work are detailed. Secondary problems of general interest 
are found in the accounts of pre-glacial channels, in the processes of ventilat- 
ing the tunnels during the progress of the work and in the aeration of the 
water. The book is a contemporaneous record of a great undertaking. 

Bobert M. Brown. 

Indian Days of the Long Ago. By Edward S. Curtis. x and 221 pp. 
Ills. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1914. 8%x5%. 
In story form, the author gives an intimate view of the Indian before the 
coming of the White Man. The life, habits, customs, religion and folk-tales of 
the Indian are told simply and entertainingly. The influence of the religious 
superstitions of the people upon the character of the young is brought out 
clearly in the account of the mountain vigil and fasting of the little Indian 
boy Kukusim. Numerous pictures illustrate the text. The book should appeal 
especially to children. * Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

A History of Emigration from the United Kingdom to North 
America. By Stanley C. Johnson. (Thesis . . . Univ. of London.) 
387 pp. Index. School of Economics, London, i913. 6s. 8V2 x 6. 
In fourteen chapters full of interesting facts the history of emigration from 
the United Kingdom to North America is discussed in all its phases. Of the 
12,000,000 emigrants into North America since 1815, three-fourths went to the 
United States and only one-fourth to Canada. "Not only has emigration been 
prompted by a series of agricultural depressions but also . . . from industrial 
disturbances" (p. 53). On page 61 one reads that "agricultural and in- 
dustrial conditions are but little concerned with the exodus of the better class 
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emigrants." The author shows that this class is encouraged through the 
medium of advertising to try new fields, whereas the mass that finds the com- 
petition in the cities too keen leave in the hope of alleviating their troubles. 
The book closes with arguments in favor of colonial expansion as a means of 
strengthening imperial safety and power. An appendix of statistical tables 
and a bibliography complete this well-worth-while treatise. 

Eugene Van Cleep. 

The United States and Mexico, 1821-1845. By G. L. Eives. Vol. I. 

ix and 720 pp. Maps. Vol. II. vii and 726 pp. Maps, index. Charles 

Scribner's Sons, New York, 1913. $8.00. 9x6%. 
A mass of facts woven into the concluding history of the territorial expan- 
sion of the United States. The period of less than three decades marks the 
beginnings of our international relations with our nearest Latin-American 
neighbor. The factor of distance, at a time when telegraphic communication 
was wanting, is shown greatly to have affected intercourse with Mexico and 
points on the California coast. The author is free from partisanship and 
writes with appreciation of the actors and sympathetic understanding of Latin- 
American ideals. Leon Dominian. 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 

Encyclopaedic van Nederlandsch West-Indie. Onder redactie van H. D. 

Benjamins en J. F. Snelleman. Afl. 1-3, pp. 1-192. M. Nijhoff, The 

Hague, 1914. 10% x 7%. 
The work will include 12-15 fascicles of 64 pages each, of which three have 
already appeared. It is to present the results of the latest research directed 
upon all the activities of the Dutch West Indies. History, geography and 
agronomics are recorded with an excellent apportionment of relative values. 
These three fascicles complete the letters A and B and carry us through eight 
pages of the article "Cacao." In the article "Aardkunde" are twelve pages 
given to the geology of Surinam and an equal number to the Dutch Antilles — 
very complete in presentation and with such abundant citation of the bibli- 
ography as to make the article invaluable to the student of their geography. 
The ethnologist will find himself well satisfied with sixteen pages on Beneden- 
landsche Indianen, seven on Bovenlandsche Indianen and thirteen on Bosch- 
negers. Progressing to more intimate detail we note an article on Aard-Eten, 
which is by far the best brief presentation of geophagy (the practice of eating 
earth) which we now recall; another excellent study is "Afgoderijdans, " a 
careful presentation of the dance of the negroes in the islands and a collation 
of the African material in order to establish the source and the religious ele- 
ment of this dance. The extent of the geographical information is well illus- 
trated by the article on the small island of Aruba. Two and a half pages are 
devoted to the geology of the island and three pages to the history and 
economics of the place, against a dozen lines in our newest American encyc- 
lopedia. The completion of this fine work will be awaited with interest, for the 
present fascicles give good promise of richness. William Churchill. 

Colbert's West India Policy. By Stewart L. Mims. 385 pp. Index. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 1912. $2. 8%x6. 
The events narrated in this volume are of the utmost importance as under- 
lying the growth of French rule in the Caribbean until the eventual success of 
the British, in the Napoleonic contest, destroyed that empire. This was not 
without far-reaching effect upon the United States as a commercial power in 
American waters. Therefore we cannot have too much information which may 
make the situation of the West Indies clear to our comprehension. Professor 
Mims has been indefatigable in turning up fresh documents bearing upon the 
formation of the French company of the West Indies. His research in the 
wholly uncatalogued treasures of the Archives Nationales has added a wealth of 
altogether unpublished data, even though it was not his fortune to chance upon 
so brilliant a discovery as the recovery by Cultru of the manuscript of the 



